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EQUALITY AND THE 


A Rip Van Winkle who Sunt to 


sleep before World War II and woke 
today would find the civil rights changes 
in the nation unbelievable. Put yourself 
in his place and think back to the situ- 
ation at that time. Then the Federal 
Government itself employed very few 
Negroes, and those primarily in menial 
tasks. Negroes in the armed forces were 
totally segregated. I‘wenty-one states 
either required or permitted public 
school segregation. 
Negroes in the South were estimated to 
have voted’ in the 1940 general election. 
And in the only Southern elections that 
really counted — the Democratic pri- 
maries — Negroes were barred entirely 
by white primary rules. 


What was the status of Negroes in 
the nation’s capital, its showplace of de- 
mocracy? 


As late as 1947, the President’ s Com- 
mittee on Civil ‘Rights noted that a 
Negro in Washington “‘is refused service 
at downtown restaurants. He may not 
attend a.downtown movie or play, and 
he has to go into the poorer section of 
the city to find a night’s lodging. ‘The 
Negro who decides to settle in the Dis- 
trict must often find a home in an over- 
crowded, substandard area. He must 
often take a job below the level of his 
ability. He must send his children to 
the inferior public schools set aside for 
Negroes and entrust his family’s health 
to medical agencies which give inferior 
service.” What’s more, the crazy-quilt 
pattern of segregation made it possible 
for Negro performers to appear on the 
stage in legitimate theaters, but: barred 
Negroes from the audience. In Consti- 
tution Hall, run by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, --the--reverse. was 
the. case. Concert audiences: were ad- 
mitted without distinction of color, but 
no Negro performers — not evén Mar- 
ian Anderson — were allowed: to appear 
on the stage. 

Why. bring up’ this comparatively an- 


Less than 100,000. 


By Harry Fleischman 


cient history? To give us perspective 
on how far we have come and to measure 
the job still to be done. 


A Major Social Revolution 


Today a major social revolution has 
taken place in Washington. Negro and 
white youngsters now attend the same 
public schools, Negroes and whites go to 
the same movie houses and theaters and 
to Constitution Hall — on the stage as 
well as in the audience. Recreation fa- 
cilities, including playgrounds, swim- 
ming pools and bowling alleys, are un- 
segregated. Whites and Negroes eat in 
the same restaurants. Negroes are em- 
ployed as motormen and bus drivers, as 
secretaries and account clerks in public 
utilities, in desegregated police and fire 
departments, and as sales people in de- 
partment stores. Negro doctors, nurses 
and lawyers have been admitted into 
their respective professional societies. A 
number of churches are integrated. Ne- 
groes are accepted as guests in first-class 
downtown hotels. 


In the nation as a whole, we find that 
the white primary was eliminated by the 
Supreme Court. Today, more than 
1,200,000 Negro voters are on the 
South’s registration rolls. And, in many 
Southern cities, their votes are wooed 
(discreetly) by white politicians. 

Desegregation of the armed forces is 
virtually complete and most public 
schools on army posts in the South are 
integrated, Segregation, both in inter- 
state transportation and now within a 
single state, has now been vetoed by the 


Harry Fleischman, « a. member of: the 
RLCA ‘Executive Board, is: Director of 
the National Labor Service of the Jewish 
Labor Committee. This article was pre- 
sented as an address at a workshop of 
the National Urban League in its 
Golden Anniversary Conference, held at 
the ‘Hotel: Commodore, New: York, on 
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Supreme Court. 

_The Supreme Court decisions of 1954 
and 1955 have wiped out the legal basis 
for school segregation, and Negroes at- 
tend some formerly all-white schools in 
most of the Southern states. Only the 
deep South strongholds of Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
South Carolina have lily-white school 
systems. And even Louisiana has Negro 
students in some of its formerly all- 
white colleges and universities. 
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Growth of Negro Union Membership 


And what is the picture, insofar as 
the labor movement and employment are 
concerned ? 


Ever since the AF of L was founded 
in 1866, racial equality has been official 
policy at the top level of organized labor. 
But the AF of L, launched on the basis 
of craft unionism, sought high dues and 
job control t strengthen the unions and 
keep them alive in periods of depression. 
This exclusionism, to maintain job con- 
trol, frequently led to the practice of 
discrimination against Negroes by indi- 
vidual unions and’ by rank-and-file union 
members. 


As late as 1940, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor included 26 international 
unions with color bans written into their 
constitutions. In the NAACP Labor 
Manual, Herbert Hill, the Association’s 
labor secretary, put Negro membership 
in the AF of L at less than 6,000 as late 
as 1933. National Urban League fig- 
ures for Negro union membership up to 
1928 were 86,000. But no matter 
which statistics were accurate, it is ob- 
vious that Negro membership in unions 
was pitifully low. 

While the prejudice that prevailed in 
many skilled craft unions spilled over 
into the mass production industries, the 
insatiable demand of these industries for 
more and more labor at the cheapest 
possible price led them to open the gates, 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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Harry Fleischman Discusses ‘Equality and the Unions” 


(Continued from Page 1) 


first for immigrant groups and then for 
Negro workers. Unions organizing in- 
dustries on an industrial basis soon recog- 
nized the need to win these workers in 
order to create effective collective bar- 
gaining muscle. ‘Thus, when the ClO 
was formed in 1935 to stimulate indus- 
trial unionism, it welcomed into mem- 
bership workers of every creed, color and 
nationality on the nation’s assembly lines. 


The combination of the Wagner Act 
and the formation of the CIO led to a 
tremendous increase in union member- 
ship. The Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations welcomed Negroes on organ- 
izing committees, as picket line captains, 
and in leadership positions. Sons of 
Negro steel men who had been strike- 
breakers in 1918 became volunteer union 
organizers in 1936. Many AF of L 
unions, witnessing the victorious surge of 
industrial unionism and interracial co- 
operation, adopted the same teciiniques. 
Negro membership in the unions 
zoomed. 


A 1941 Fair Employment Practices 
Commission executive order by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, wrested from him by A. 
Philip Randolph, president of the Broth- 
erhood of Sleeping Car Porters; the 
National Urban League and the 
NAACP, began the breakthrough for 
Negroes in defense and government jobs. 
That order, plus the need for full pro- 
duction in World War II’s manpower 
crisis, gave additional stimulus to mak- 
ing increased use of Negro workers and 
eased their entrance into unions as well 
as defense factories. 


When the war ended, Congress re- 
fused to appropriate funds to keep the 


Ministers, rabbis, educators, law- 
yers, priests — many of you, our 
members and readers — have re- 
sponded to our request for your 
witness that the Religion and Labor 
Council of America is truly serving 
a religious usefulness. We had antici- 
pated letters from you, but each day 
brings new response. 

"As an individual and as an officer 
of our union," writes a local business 
agent, for example, "I can truthfully 
say that RLCA has helped me in my 
work and has helped our membership 
maintain a better sense of ethics 
through being reminded of the re- 
sponsibilities set forth in Christian 
teachings." 

A rich and unforeseen result is the 
lift in morale your letters give us on 
the staff. If you have not yet | 
answered, do so now! 


Federal FEPC going. To help fill the 
gap, unions joined with — Negro and 
other civic groups to campaign for state 
and local FEPC laws, which now pro- 
tect workers in 16 states covering more 
than half the nation’s population. In 
addition, four Presidential executive or- 
ders, which, it must be pointed out, 
have met with very inadequate enforce- 
ment, nevertheless ban discrimination 
throughout the nation in Federal agen- 
cies and plants with government con- 
tracts. Negro secretaries and_profes- 
sional employees are commonplace in 
many government offices today. 

The total number of nonwhite work- 
ers in Federal, State and local govern- 
ment rose from 214,000 in 1940 to 845,- 
000 in 1959. This almost fourfold in- 
crease compares with an increase of 43 
percent in total nonwhite employment 
during the same period. The Negro per- 
centage of all government employees 
during this period rose from 5.6 percent 
to 10.8 percent, which is certainly due, 
at least in part, to the non-discrimination 
policy applied to government jobs dur- 
ing the war and postwar periods. 


Wages and Employment Lag 


Closing the wage gap has been much 
less dramatic. In 1939, the Negro 
worker earned an average of $364 a 
year while the average white worker 
earned $956 — two and a half times as 
much. Today the gap has navrowed to 
less than twice as much, although it is 
still far too wide — $2,652 for the me- 
dian Negro worker, $4,569 for the 
white. 

And since Negro workers have tradi- 
tionally been the last hired and the first 
fired, it should occasion no surprise to 
note that their unemployment rate has 
averaged about twice the unemployment 
rate of white workers. But the differ- 
ence in unemployment ratios has gradu- 
ally narrowed in good times and widened 
in hard times. For example, in Decem- 
ber 1952, when white unemployment 
was only 2.1 percent, nonwhite unem- 
ployment was 3 percent. But in March 
1958, when a recession was at its height, 
whites out of work totalled 6.9 percent, 
while Negro joblessness zoomed to 14.4 
percent. 

At the AFL-CIO merger convention 
in 1955, the delegates unanimously 
adopted a resolution for “equal rights 
for all, regardless of race, color, creed, 
or nation origin.” A Civil Rights Com- 
mittee was set up bby the constitution to 
implement this policy — a stronger one 
than had previously applied to either 
the AFL or CIO. Affiliated unions 
were urged to include anti-discrimina- 
tion classes in every collective bargaining 


agreement, safeguarding workers against 
discrimination in hiring, upgrading, lay- 
offs, promotions, training, apprentice- 
ship and transfers. 

But official policies of top bodies are 
not necessarily transformed into action 
on the local level. Democratic and Re- 
publican national conventions this year 
— as in the past — went on record for 
some form of Federal fair employment 
legislation, yet no such bill has ever been 
passed by Congress. Unlike the labor 
movement, not a single U. S. national 
manufacturers’ or trade association has 
a civil rights policy, a civil rights pro- 
gram or any staff to advance fair em- 
ployment opportunities in industry. In- 
dividual employers and the Association 
of Commerce and Industry in New York 
State have been helpful in this regard, 
but they constitute the exceptions that 
prove the rule. All the major religious 
denominations inveigh strongly against 
segregation, but many a minister ruefully 
concedes that 11 o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing is the nation’s most segregated hour 
of the week. Unions, too, are faced with 
the problem of closing the gap between 
official policies and actual practices. 


Many Gains, Some Barriers Remain 


Where 20 years ago, we found 26 
AFL affiliates with bars to Negro mem- 
bership in their constitutions, today only 
one union in the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations — the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen — still 
has a constitutional color ban, and AFL- 
CIO President George Meany says that 
either the ban goes at the BLFE’s next 
convention, or the union will have to 
leave the AFL-CIO. In January 1960, 
the convention of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen not only lifted its 
color ban by better than a four-to-one 
vote, but this action was introduced by a 
Southerner, B. Grady Byington of Ma- 
con, Georgia, the union’s general chair- 
man for the Central of Georgia Railway. 
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The Brothethbent gleefully predicted 


that elimination of the clause would aid 
organizing efforts among railroad work- 
ers in the South, where many employees 
are Negro. 

There are now one and a half million 
Negro members of the AFL-CIO, who 
are increasingly awakening both to their 
rights and their powers. AFL-CIO un- 
ions with Negro top officers or executive 
board members include: the Allied In- 
dustrial Workers; the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees; the United’ Rubber 
Workers; the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen; the Na- 
tional Agricultural Workers Union; the 
United Packinghouse Workers of Amer- 
ica; the Tobacco Workers; the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers; the 
Hod Carriers and Common Laborers; 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Port- 
ers; the United Transport Service Em- 
ployees; and the National Maritime 
Union. 

Unfortunately, the positive guarantees 
of racial equality that appear in many 
union constitutions and by-laws do not 
tell the whole story. Although their 
parent bodies have dropped constitu- 
tional color bars, many locals, particu- 
larly in the building trades, still employ 
the following restrictive practices: 


1. Refusal to accept Negroes as full- 
fledged members; 

2. Reluctance to accept transfer cards 
of Negro unionists from other lo- 
cals; 

3. Restricting Negroes to member- 
ship in segregated locals; 

4. Limiting job assignments for Ne- 
gro workers; 

5. Denying or severely restricting ap- 
prenticeship training opportunities 
for Negro youth. 

6. Maintaining dual lines of promo- 
tion, one for whites and a more 
limited one for Negroes, in union 
contracts or actual plant practices. 


Complaints received either by the Na- 
tional Urban League or the NAACP 
from Negro workers in the North as 
well as the South name the following 
unions as principal offenders: the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Plumbers, Carpenters, Sheet 
Metal Workers, Plasterers, Lathers, 
Roofers, Painters, Operating Engineers, 
Bricklayers, Locomative Firemen and 
Enginemen, Railway Clerks, Hod Car- 
riers, Boilermakers, Railway Carmen, 
Maintenance of Way Employes, Rail- 
road ‘Telegraphers, Communications 
Workers, Papermakers and Paperwork- 
ers, and Pulp and Sulphite Workers. 

In many cases, the international un- 
ions are unwilling to corect, or are inept 
in attempting to correct these situations. 
The failure of the IBEW to force its 
Local 26 in Washington, D. C., to end 
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discrimination led George Meany, AFL- 
CIO president, to offer to recruit per- 
sonally Negro electricians if the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Government Con- 
tracts would crack down on the Govern- 
ment contractor to make him hire Neg- 
roes. Certainly this was an unprece- 
dented offer from a top labor leader. 


The Nature of the Problem Has Shifted 


But while the refusal of some unions 
to accept Negroes as members or appren- 
tices still receives the major spotlight in 
national publicity, actually the whole 
level of the debate on union racial prac- 
tices has shifted considerably. 

Professor Ray Marshall, who is con- 
ducting a survey for the Fund for the 
Republic on union racial practices and 
policies, told a Fisk University Race 
Relations Institute two months ago that 


The notion of racial superiority is 
one of a long series of false gods 
whom men have served in the effort 
to establish their human worth. If we 
cannot be God, so runs the uncon- 
scious spiritual reasoning, we can at 
least be little gods, lording it over 
some minority or alien group. This 
tendency will not be cured when 
white-skinned men and dark-skinned 
men work and worship and live to- 
gether. We shall then only have 


abolished one of the worst ways in 
which men try to make themselves 


great. 

From the cities and towns of the 
United States to the Union of South 
Africa, white supremacy makes its 
last defiant stand. The struggle is 
painful, dangerous. But, since we 
human beings relinquish our idols only 
under painful pressure, thank God for 
the pains that are now upon us. 


—Rev. Hermon F. Reissig at the 
General Assembly, National 
Council of Churches, 
December, 1960 


in 1940, discrimination was defined 
largely in terms of unions which would 
not admit Negroes. ‘Today, he noted, 
debate covers the whole range of ques- 
tions involving the participation of Ne- 
groes in union affairs. “The main con- 
cern of Negro unionists today is election 
of Negroes to executive boards, appoint- 
ment to union staff jobs, and upgrading 
of Negroes to more highly skilled posi- 
tions. 

Fifteen years ago, Dr. Marshall 
added, two major problems were local 
auxiliary locals and racial wage differen- 
tials; today both of these problems are 
almost nonexistent. 

A major problem that still remains is 
one of convincing Negroes that they 
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should not be in segregated unions. For, 
while many Southern locals are segre- 
gated because of the insistence of white 
unionists, the American Federation of 
Musicians has 40-odd Negro locals, 
many of which have resisted merger ef- 
forts by the parent union. Officials of 
such locals are concerned about their 
fate in merged unions where the white 
membership is much larger; members are 
worried about representation at union 
conventions. Certainly this is one area 
where Urban Leagues and the Negro 
American Labor Council could do an 
effective job of effectuating mergers. 
Recognizing the legitimate concerns of 
Negro unionists who prefer segregated 
locals, A. Philip Randolph insists that 
“St does not follow that a merger of a 
racially segregated union with a white 
union will always result in a complete 
elimination of colored officials.” As if 
to underscore this point, the first Negro 
president of an integrated lodge in the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks was 
elected last January in West New York, 
New Jersey. He won by a margin of 
two to one over a white opponent, al- 
though two-thirds of the lodge’s almost 
1,000 members are white. The Railway 
Clerks, incidentally, have 18,000 lodges 
of which 1,000 are integrated, while 150 
are restricted to Negroes. Here, too, 
Secretary-Treasurer G. M. Gibbons 
claims that many of the Negro lodges 
resist integration for fear of being in a 
minority in integrated lodges. 


Forms of Union Pressure 
The AFL-CIO, of course, is not itself 


a union. It does not engage in collec- 
tive bargaining but is a federation of 
more or less autonomous international 
unions. Its work is primarily political, 
legislative and educational. The AFL- 
CIO Executive Council is hampered by 
a lack of punitive power to remove dis- 
criminatory practices — except _to recom- 
mend expulsion of a discriminatory in- 
ternational union, a step which it is un- 
derstandably reluctant to undertake. Its 
reluctance stems from the fact that ex- 
pulsion does not end discrimination, it 
only removes the discriminatory union 
from the house of labor, where the AFL- 
CIO’s powers of persuasion can no 
longer be fruitful. (The International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, expelled 
from the AFL-CIO for corruption, still 
flourishes with a larger membership than 
ever before.) Persuasion, unfortun- 
ately, takes a lot of time, especially when 
deep-rooted customs are involved. And 
the moral power the AFL-CIO can ex- 
ercise is less effective than it should be 
upon the affiliates whose racial practices 
it would most like to change; economic 
and political power pressure would be 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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NEGRO EMPLOYMENT PROSPECTS IN THE 1960'S 


The employment opportunities of Ne- 
groes, who comprise one out of every 
ten workers in the United States, have 
a close relationship to the fluctuation of 
available white manpower. World War 
I shortages gave a surge of urban em- 
ployment opportunity to Negroes, but 
World War II initiated a twenty-year 
period of spectacular economic gains. In 
the past twenty years the proportion of 
Negro men working as factory opera- 
tives, craftsmen, and in professional and 
technical work has doubled, while nine 
times as many Negro women in 1960 are 
in clerical work as in 1940. Federal, 
state and local government today em- 
ploys four times as many non-whites as 
twenty years ago, up from 214,000 to 
855,000; the rise in percentage is from 
5.6 to 10.7 per cent of all government 
employees. 

Accompanying these changes has been 
a rise in income, from an average rate 
only 41 per cent that of white men in 
1939 to 58 per cent in 1958 — but this 
leaves the non-white male’s average at 
only $2,652 as compared with the 
white’s $4,569. Negro women do not 
compare as well, averaging $1,055 or 
only 45 per cent of the white women’s 
$2,364 average. By families, the differ- 
ence is somewhat less since a higher pro- 
portion of Negro family members work. 

The United States Department of La- 
bor has peered into the decade ahead and 
come up with some projections of 
changes in the labor force which have 
broad implications for the Negro com- 
munity. Some of these expected devel- 
opments are: 

A 41 per cent increase is expected in 
professional and technical occupations, a 
growth rate more than double that of 
the labor force as a whole. The bulk of 
the gain will be among scientists, engi- 
neers and technicians, where presently 
only 4 per cent of all Negro workers are 
employed as compared with 11 per cent 
of whites — but half of the Negro men 
in this category are teachers and clergy- 
men, mostly in the South; Negro women 
teachers and nurses are also included 
here. 


This article is based on an address by 
Louis F. Buckley, New York regional 
director of the Labor Department's Bur- 
eau of Labor Statistics, before the Cath- 
olic Economic Association, St. Louis, De- 
cember 28, 1960. While Mr. Buckley 
consented to publication of his entire ad- 
dress, space limitations have compelled 
us to make instead a summary review, 
drawing heavily on Mr. Buckley but ac- 
knowledging our own responsibility. 


By Clair M. Cook 


A 24 per cent gain is expected among 
proprietors, managers and officials. 14.6 
per cent of whites are in this group, but 
only 2.7 per cent of Negroes, and most 
of these are in the proprietor segment 
with small stores, restaurants, and drink- 
ing places. Of the expected gain, the 
greatest bulk will come among the busi- 
ness executive and managerial group 
where Negroes are few. 


The third white collar group, clerical 
and sales, will increase by an estimated 
27 per cent. More than three times as 
many white men as non-white are sales 
workers but while a third of all em- 


There are in the world today 2 3/4 
billion people. They are almost 
equally divided — 1/3 white; 1/3 
yellow; and 1/3 brown. They speak 
3,400 different languages and dia- 
lects. They worship God in myriad 
ways. They live in some 90 odd 
countries on 6 continents. 

Who is to say any are superior to 
any others? Are we not all equal in 
the eyes of God? Do we not all make. 
our contribution to the welfare of the 
human race, according to the talents 
with which God has endowed us? 

Had God wanted us all to be the 
same, He could easily have turned us 
out like buttons or marbles — millions 
and millions, identical to each other. 
Instead, He created us all different, 
but equal. There are billions of people 
with two eyes, two ears, two arms 
and two legs, but no two with the 
same fingerprints! 

—Millard Cass, Deputy Under 
Secretary of Labor 


ployed white women are in clerical work 
less than a tenth of Negro women are in 
such jobs. In sales, the ratio is even 
sharper: 9 per cent of white women, 1.5 
per cent of non-white. 


In “blue collar” work, semiskilled 
jobs — where there are more non-white 
than white workers today — will in- 
crease by only 18 per cent, less than the 
labor force growth rate. A fourth of all 
male non-white workers are in this 
group, 19 per cent of whites; about 15 
per cent of women from both groups are 
found here. Among craftsmen, foremen 
an the like, where there are over twice 
as many whites, the rate of gain will be 
greater with 24 per cent more jobs at 
the end of the decade. 


But while Negroes outnumber whites 
in the semiskilled jobs, their greatest nu- 
merical dominance as might be suspected, 
is in the service trades. Here only 10 


per cent of all white workers are em- 
ployed, but service trades occupy 32 per 
cent of all Negro workers. In the lower 
paid occupations such as janitors and 
household workers the difference is even 
greater — 6 per cent of white women as 
private household workers as against 37 
per cent of non-white women, for in- 
stance. Service workers, mostly outside 
of private households, will gain by 25 
per cent in the next ten years. 

Finally, there are the unskilled, who 
number 6.3 per cent of the white men 
and 23.3 per cent of the non-whites. 
Here the Labor Department expects no 
increase of jobs in the decade. Farm em- 
ployment, with 13 per cent of Negroes 
and 8 per cent of whites, will decrease 
by 17 per cent. 

Among Negroes, traditionally “last 
hired and first fired,” unemployment 
rates run higher than among whites. In 
1959, when 4.6 per cent of white men 
were unemployed, 11 per cent of non- 
white men were out of jobs; in 1958 it 
was 6 per cent as against 14 per cent. 


Mr. Buckley, in the address from 
which this material is drawn, examines 
the prospects for Negro employment in 
the next ten years in these various cate- 
gories. In the professional and technical 
group the chances are good — except 
that Negroes are not getting training 
here in significant numbers: out of 28,- 
000 engineers graduated in 1958 less 
than 200 were Negroes. Yet because of 
the shortages in scientific and engineer- 
ing professions “the qualified Negro 
graduate now has a chance to compete 
with the white graduate in these profes- 
sions.” Absence of opportunity in the 
past has discouraged Negroes from such 
professional preparation. ‘Technician 
jobs, however, with less training, will 
probably find a considerable influx of 
Negroes. Demand and opportunity for 
Negro teachers, dentists, lawyers, doc- 
tors, social workers, and the like will be 
good, especially in the North. 


Although managers and officials will 
increase at a rapid rate, and there will 
be more Negroes in responsible govern- 
ment jobs, there are almost no private 
jobs of this kind now held by Negroes 
and the prospect for their increase is not 
bright, in part because’so few Negroes 
are now in jobs from which managers are 
selected. Continuing decline of small 
stores will leave less Negroes as proprie- 
tors; Mr. Buckley sees some effects, too, 
from the integration of eating and drink- 
ing places, which will bring some losses 
to Negro establishments. 

In clerical work automation is a fac- 
tor; electronic data-processing is elim- 


_ severe handicap. 


inating routine sorting and filing, while 
the unaffected jobs where the worker 
meets the public — receptionists, claim 
clerks, bill collectors, etc. — are much 


less often held by Negroes. Skilled oc- 

cupations, such as mechanics and repair- 

men and building craftsmen, should 
~ give some opportunities, but the restric- 

tions on apprentice programs is a present 
“This is a very serious 
situation as it denies Negroes the oppor- 
tunity to enter the most rapidly expand- 
ing industry.” 

Expected slower growth rate of semi- 
skilled jobs may find whites in greater 
competition for these, especially since un- 
skilled jobs are not expected to increase. 
Jobs as drivers of trucks, buses, taxis, and 
in laundry and cleaning work, however, 
should continue to give increased Negro 
employment. Service occupations may 
find a squeeze on the Negro because of 
the shrinking blue-collar operative jobs, 
with the lesser skilled worker turning 
more in this direction. The Negro un- 
skilled worker “may face a very serious 
problem during the 1960’s” because jobs 
here will not expand at all; unskilled la- 
bor supply may very likely exceed de- 
mand, And the 17 per cent decline in 
farm labor, where again more Negroes 
than whites are employed, will lead to 
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continuing migration of Negroes from 


the rural South. 


Mr. Buckley concludes that great pro- 
gress in increasing education for the Ne- 
gro is needed if he is to take advantage 
of the jobs which will be opening up in 
the white-collar area while the blue- 
collar, semiskilled, unskilled and agri- 
cultural jobs decrease either absolutely or 
relatively. He finds that the pressures 
of fair employment practice laws is sec- 
ond only to the pressure of labor short- 
ages in bringing companies to employ- 
ment of Negroes. 


Here, certainly, is a great challenge 
to our economy and to our moral prin- 
ciples — to make room for full oppor- 
tunity for the tenth of our nation which 
is still clinging so often to the lowest 
rung on the economic ladder. The im- 
plications of our success or failure in 
meeting the problem will reverberate 
around the world. As Secretary of La- 
bor Mitchell has put it, “We cannot af- 
ford discrimination in the future. 
Neither our conscience nor our economy 
will permit it.’ Or as Mr. Buckly con- 
cludes in a quotation from Lincoln, 
“Those who deny freedom to others de- 
serve it not for themselves, and, under 
a just God, cannot long retain it.” 


ad 
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more effective in the short run. 

What are the legal and political pres- 
sures that can help labor bring about 
compliance by recalcitrant unions with 
its goal of racial equality? Here are 
illustrations of a number of them: 

Where state Fair Employment Prac- 
tices laws are vigorously enforced, they 
can lead to prompt action. In Connec- 
ticut, Local 35 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers re- 
fused to obey the mandate of its inter- 
national union to abandon its discrimin- 
atory practices. But when the Connec- 
ticut Civil Rights Commission ordered 
the lecal to grant membership to two 
Negro applicants, and when the local 
was fined $2,000 by the state court — 
with the fine to go up $500 for every 
day discrimination continued — the lo- 
cal acted immediately. 

When an international union joins an 
outside organization in a suit against one 
of its own local unions, that’s news. And 
that is just what the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers Union did. In coop- 
eration with the NAACP, the union 
sued its Local 434 and the Lion Oil 
Company for contracting that any new 
Negro employee should be hired as a 
yard laborer, ineligible for promotion, 
in defiance of the Presidential Executive 
Order forbiding racial or religious dis- 
crimination by any firm holding govern- 
ment contracts. “The suit would have 
had the Federal Government void its 
contracts with four of the largest oil 
companies in the South for violating this 
order. The NAACP - OCAW victory 
in this case was due largely to the coop- 
eration of the union president, O. A. 
Knight, who has insisted that all locals 
eliminate iscriminatory collective bar- 
gaining provisions in any local contracts 
and abolish dual lines of promotion. 

Nine Negro workers at the Julius 
Kessler Distillery in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, brought a $250,000 damage suit 
last July against the company and Local 
16 of the Distillery Workers Union be- 
cause of alleged racial discrimination. 
The suit was dismissed when the com- 
pany and the union local signed a sup- 
plemental agreement abolishing separate 
seniority lists for Negro and white work- 
ers. In addition, the Negroes won the 
right to bid for other jobs at the plant in 
the same manner as white workers. 
Hitherto the 35 Negroes were allowed 
to work only in the sanitation depart- 
ment. ‘The Negro suit had complained 
that white workers with less seniority 
than some Negroes were laid off last and 
recalled first. 

In Baltimore, last July, the Negro 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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American Labor Council and the 
NAACP supported Negro firemen who 
complained to the city’s FEPC and the 
national AFL-CIO Civil Rights Com- 
mittee that they had been excluded from 
Firefighters Union Local 734. Faced 
with a public hearing of the FEPC body, 
the local opened its membership rolls to 
Negro firemen. 

When Local 8 of the Bricklayers in 
Milwaukee refused to admit two quali- 
fied Negroes, the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission went into court to force the 
local to open its doors to Negroes. The 
court held that unions are voluntary as- 
sociations, that the Commission’s rulings 
were unenforceable under existing law, 
and upheld the local’s right to exclude 
Negroes. Nevertheless, the AFL-CIO 
Civil Rights Committee, in cooperation 
with international officials of the Brick- 
layers Union, persuaded Local 8 to re- 
verse its policy and admit the Negroes. 
‘Trade union moral pressure proved more 
effective than civil law. 


Labor Department, NLRB Rulings 
Last month, the U. S. Labor Depart- 


ment issued an important ruling which 
may well set an excellent precedent for 
future cases. Memphis, Tennessee, Lo- 
cal 988 of the United Auto Workers has 
1800 members, of whom 500 are Ne- 
groes. Some of the latter made repeated 
complaints to the international office 
that Negroes were excluded from serv- 
ing on committees and that the rest 
rooms in the union hall were segregated. 
‘The UAW, in compliance with its con- 
stitution, put the local under the admin- 
istration of a trustee to end the discrim- 
ination. Segregationist members of the 
local then attempted to use the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act to remove the trustee- 
ship. But after an investigation, the 
Labor Department ruled the trusteeship 
was established to carry out the legiti- 
mate objectives of the international un- 
ion and therefore fulfilled the require- 
ments of the Landrum-Griffin Act. This 
provides a valuable new tool to be used 
by bold international unions to end dis- 
crimination in labor’s ranks. 

An examination of policies adopted by 
the National Labor Relations Board in- 
dicates that it has been very timid about 
changing unfair racial practices. For 
instance, Jim Carey’s International Un- 
ion of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers (IUE) appealed an election 
which it lost in 1957 at the Raleigh, N. 
C., plant of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation on the grounds that the 
plant manager had told the workers that 
an IUE victory would mean the Negroes 
would get the good jobs and would be 


favored over the white workers. The 
appeal was dismissed on technical 
grounds by a 3 to 2 vote. But one mem- 
ber of the majority, in a written opinion, 
made it plain that, while voting to dis- 
miss on the technical point, he would 
have found for the union on the merits. 
He wrote of the injection of race pre- 
judice into representation elections: 

“A threat or promise with racial over- 
tones, i.e., one which threatens a loss of 
jobs because of racial distinctions, made 
for the purpose of influencing employees 
in their right to choose a bargaining rep- 
resentative, is clearly prohibited by the 
Act and would constitute grounds for 
setting an election aside. Whether or 
not the racial overtone is present, there 
exists a threat or promise keyed to union 
activity which is not protected by Section 
8 (c). The more subtle problem, how- 
ever, arises when the reference to job 
loss is tied to the fact that the union has 
a policy, at odds with that of the em- 
ployer, which calls for disregarding ra- 
cial lines in the allocation of jobs, the 
implication being that, if the union wins 
the election, union policy will probably 
prevail thereafter in the plant. It is 
true that the Board has heretofor found 
that statments endeavoring to forecast 
what will eventuate because of union 
demands and union practices are predic- 
tions which fall within the protection of 
the Act, and I have subscribed to that 
approach. However, I have serious 
doubts whether that principle should be 
applied in a case where the prediction 
involves an advantage or a disadvantage 
to an employee growing out of racial 
prejudice. The consequence of injecting 
the racial issue where racial prejudices 
are likely to exist, is to pit race against 
race and thereby distort a clear express- 
ion of choice on the issue of unionism. 
Clearly, to draw the issue along these 
lines does not effectuate the policies of 
the Act. The implications are far 
greater, in my opinion, than the reaches 
of the Act, for they bespeak an assault 
upon the spirit of our Constitution.” 

When IUE appealed another election 
it lost in Mississippi because the NECO 
Electrical Products Corporation made: a 
flagrant appeal on the race issue, the 
NLRB set aside the election, but on 
other grounds. The NLRB however, 
has held that a certified bargaining agent 
may not discriminate on the basis of race 
in representing employees (Larus & 
Bros., 62 NLRB 1075). And the United 
States Supreme Court has imposed upon 
labor unions which enjoy the privilege of 
federal certification as exclusive bargain- 
ing agent, the duty to represent Negroes 
fairly and without discrimination (Steele 
v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., 


We must combat not only the 
avowed bigot but also the self-pro- 
claimed ‘righteous among us. The 
openly prejudiced are easily fought. 
Their strength comes from our silence. 
They are not effective when isolated, 
condemned, and combatted. The 


covertly bigoted are more difficult 
to handle. They cannot be attacked 
because they deny that they are 
prejudiced. They cannot be convert- 
ed because they claim they already 


have the faith. They cannot be 
brought to the temple of tolerance 
because they assert that they do not 
need to be proselytized. Yet "there 
are none so blind as they who will 
not see". These deluded self-righteous 
must be judged by their deeds rather 
than their words, by whether they 
practice the Golden Rule rather than 
whether they pray. 

—Millard Cass, Deputy Under 

Secretary of Labor 


U.S. 892). 
The Urban League and NAACP Record 


And how has the Negro community re- 
sponded to labor? As long ago as 1919, 
the National Urban League took a firm 
stand for the principle of collective bar- 
gaining, thereby becoming the first social 
agency to endorse organized labor. It 
urged Negro workers not to scab where 
a legitimate strike existed. ‘Twenty-five 
years ago, when union programs were 
unknown to most social agencies, the 
League initiated a program of workers’ 
education aimed at bringing Negroes 
widely into union membership. When 
industrial unionism began to attract Ne- 
groes by the hundreds of thousands, and 
major international unions assumed the 
responsibility of trade union education, 
the League discontinued that program. 
The Leagues, fairly well-staffed with 
professionals, have been better able than 
the NAACP to build factual cases 


against discriminating unions, but have 


been reluctant to use publicity or legal - 


suits in attempting to change union racial 
practices. The Urban League has pre- 
ferred to use persuasion and education 
based upon solid research to open the 
doors to unions for Negro workers. 

Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive sec- 
retary, noted this year that a “tremen- 
dous change in the image of the labor 


movement has taken place in the minds 


of Negroes. Where, 40 years ago, most 
Negroes viewed the labor movement as 
an instrument to discriminate against 
Negroes, Negroes now overwhelmingly 
see labor as a natural — if too hesitant 
— ally in the fight for civil rights.” 
Nevertheless, while the NAACP at its 
1960 convention voted to continue its 
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- One of the resolutions adopted by the 
Fifth General Assembly of the National 
Council of Churches at San Francisco in 
December dealt specifically with the need 
for equal job opportunity. We excerpt 
portions of the statement here; the full 
text may be obtained from the Council, 


475 Riverside Drive, New York 27. 


The Christian concern about employ- 
ment according to ability stems from the 
Christian belief about man. .. Each man 
is created by God in His own image and 
therefore has supreme worth. .. Men are 
responsible to God and to each other to 
see that all men have the fullest oppor- 
tunity to develop and to exercise their 
God-given capacities. “This includes vo- 
cational abilities and skills. Thus... 
employment based on inividual ability 
without regard to race, color, religion, or 
national origin should be a concern to 
all in the churches. . . 


A major deterrent to equal opportun- 
ity in employment is still discrimination 
based on race or color. Negroes who 
comprise about 95 per cent of the non- 
white persons in America are victimized 
by discrimination in employment based on 
race or color. .. We believe that intensi- 
fied effort is needed to continue to break 
down barriers where they still exist due 
to discriminatory practices of employers, 
including churches and church-related 
agencies, employment agencies, unions 
and workers. 

We believe that intensified effort is 


further needed to increase the availability _ 
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Church Council Asks End To Racial Discrimination 


of trained applicants for jobs steadily 
being opened to all on the basis of quali- 
fications by, among many things, . . . re- 
moval of barriers based on race, color, 
religion, or national origin in admittance 
to apprenticeship training programs .. . 
special efforts to locate and upgrade 
members of minority groups employed in 


jobs below their skills; greater encour-. 


agement to members of minority groups 
to acquire training in the development 
of professional and technical skills; in- 
itiative on the part of employers to break 
through barriers of custom in making 
placements in positions traditionally de- 
nied to minority groups; initiative on the 
part of union members to break through 
the barriers of custom to elect officers 
and delegates to conventions on the basis 
of ability; encouragement of persons 
from minority groups to extend their 
search for employment beyond the cus- 
‘ttomary occupations and industries, and 

Encouragement to non-white workers 
to register bona fide complaints in situa- 
tions subject to remedy under present 
anti-discrimination laws; 

To encourage and support the adop- 
tion of legislation which provides for em- 
ployment on the basis of ability and 
qualifications without re gard to race, 
color, religion, or national origin and 
legislation to provide a statutory base for 
the President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts; 

To encourage and support the equal 
application of all standards of work per- 
formance and relationships. 


backing of unions, its opposition to so- 
called ‘‘right-to-work” laws, and urged 
NAACP branches to prevent the use of 
Negroes for strikebreaking purposes dur- 
ing labor disputes, it added that the 
NAACP “as a last resort” will call on 
the NLRB to enforce anti-union shop 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
against any unions which bar Negro 
members. This approach has already 
created a strain on the civil rights alli- 
ance between progressive labor leaders 
and the NAACP. As Dr. Ray Mar- 
shall has pointed out, it must be obvious 
to the NAACP that it “cannot easily 
move from informal cooperation with 
labor unions to open criticism of them 
and back again.” 


Labor's Reaction to Negro Pressure 


While some AFL-CIO leaders have 
resented the pressure the NAACP has 
exerted, they are mindful of the cooper- 
ation the NAACP and the Urban 
Leagues gave in defeating “‘right-to- 
work” proposals in California, Ohio. and 
other states. Despite attempts by “right- 


to-work”’ advocates to woo Negro sup- 
port on the grounds that such laws 
would combat Jim Crow practices in 
unions, the Urban League and the 
NAACP plus Negro church groups 

ered by showing that the claim was 
completely phony — that Negroes suf- 
fered their worst discrimination in the 
Southern States with “right-to-work” 
laws. Labor Negro unity not only de- 
feated ‘“‘right-to-work” laws in Ohio and 
California but also won approval in the 
state legislatures of Ohio, California 
and Delaware of FEP laws. 

Moreover, labor leaders, skilled in the 
strains and stresses of collective bargain- 
ing, are not unmindful of the fact that 
group pressures make it easier for unions 
to live up to their equalitarian ideals. 
When Negro unionists organized in the 
Negro American Labor Council, the Na- 
tional Urban League, the NAACP, state 
FEP bodies, the President’s Committee 
on Government contracts, or other. out- 
side agencies push the unions for action, 
some union leaders will come. to. their 
members and. say, “we’ve.got to go along 
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with this anti-discrimination policy. It’s 


~ the law, and besides failure to do so will 


hurt us with the public.” 

A hackneyed theme of old radical 
propaganda was the charge that labor's 
leadership was reactionary and always 
held back the rank and file. In race re- 
lations, the opposite has been more nearly 
true. But while labor leaders, as a 
group, are far more committed to equal- 
ity than their rank and file members, it 
is understandable that some leaders 
(who need rank and file support to win 
reelection) should seek compliance with 
civil rights policies as “fellow victims” 
rather than as “strong advocates.” 


When a thousand Negro unionists 
from scores of international unions came 
together in Detroit last Memorial Day 
to found the Negro American Labor 
Council under the leadership of A. 
Philip Randolph, a vice president of the 
AFL-CIO, they forged a new tool to 
strengthen the drive for racial equality 
within the labor movement. Randolph 
emphasized that the NALC was pro- 
AFL-CIO and its leadership, that it op- 
poses any black labor federation, and 
that it would not engage in collective 
bargaining or usurp or duplicate the 
functions of established unions. 


In addition to calling for the removal 
of all union color bars to membership, 
job advancement and _ apprenticeship 
training, as well as elimination of all ra- 
cially segregated unions, the convention 
also called for greater representation for 
Negroes in union staffs at all levels from 
clerical workers to top union officers. 


Randolph warned recently that a 
“oulf of misunderstanding seems to be 
widening between the Negro community 
and the labor community.” ‘This is par- 
ticularly unfortunate, he added, “because 
the Negro community and organized la- 
bor need each other.” Much of the suc- 
cess of the Negro community in the fight 

(Continued on Page 8) 


My Neighbors 


_ “Five months picketing— 
‘any other experience?” 


a ped 
which could effectively ban bias by both 
employers and unions? 
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for civil rights in the federal, state and 
city governments, he noted, | 
the consistent cooperation and support of 
the AFL-CIO and the leadership of 
President Meany.” ;' 

“But,” insists Randolph, “although 
George Meany is personally free from 
racial prejudice, this is no reason why, as 
president of the AFL-CIO, he should be 
free from pressure to stimulate and help 
him step up the fight against bias in la- 
bor.” 


Helping to create that pressure is ‘the 
close political cooperation between un- 
ions and Negro communities which are 
still mainly pro-union. This alliance 
exists in the South and West. For in- 
stance, a labor-liberal slate of candidates 
in Harris County, Texas (Houston) 
won the 1958 Democratic primaries for 
State Senate, House of Representatives, 
county judge and district judge. Lead- 
ing the field for the House was Robert 
C. Eckhardt, a lawyer for the Communi- 
cations Workers of America, who re- 
ceived 41,076 votes. His opponent, 
Genevieve Turner, who distributed seg- 
regation leaflets to union members, plus 
warnings against labor “‘bosses,” received 
the lowest vote of any of the House can- 
didates, 28,400. The margin, according 
to the Texas Observer, came largely 
from precincts where organized labor, 
Negroes and Latin-Americans predom- 
inate. 


In the pamphlet, WE OPEN THE 
GATES: LABOR’S FIGHT FOR 
EQUALITY, which Jim Rorty and I 
wrote two years ago, and in articles on 
“Is Labor Color-blind?” which appeared 
in The Progressive last November and 
“Labor and the Civil Rights Revolu- 
tion” in the April 28, 1960 issue of The 
New Leader, I reported scores of ex- 
amples of Negro progress toward equal- 
ity in unions, plus a listing of many of 
the roadblocks still. in the way. 


It is obvious ‘that the gains already 
made have only whetted the appetite of 
the N egro worker for full equality — an 
equality in keeping with the highest goals 
of the labor movement. How can we 
combine the pull of labor’s own ideals 
with the push of Negro ‘prodding to 
make an effective team to Bae the day 
of equality closer? 


The techniques used to scala dis- 
crimination differ widely. Go Js not a 
question of “education” versus “‘action,” 
since both must be used. The real: -ques- 
tion is which, when and how much? Pro- 
longed education as a preface to action 
sometimes gives local segregationist op- 
position a chance to organize’ itself, so 


“is due to 


that stronger action by the international 
union then becomes necessary. Edu- 
cation often functions better when it ac- 
companies, rather than precedes, resolute 
action by the union. This applies equally 
to management, which will often accept 
an anti-discrimination program when as- 
sured of strong support to suppress wild- 
cat strikes or other dissension. Educa- 
tion can then be used to consolidate and 
extend the program. 


On-the-Job Integration Is Educational 


Desegregation on the job is in itself a 
kind of education which favorably af- 
fects the total pattern of race relations in 


the community. Brendan Sexton, former. 


UAW education director, has pointed 
out that during Detroit’s wartime race 
riot, Negro and white workers continued 
to work alongside one another without a 
single. instance of overt conflict devel- 
oping; significantly, there were also no 
conflicts in the non-segregated districts of 
the city. Integration on the job is good 
educational preparation for integration 
in housing and the common use of hos- 
pitals, schools and other public facilities. 


Also helping to change attitudes is the 
frequency of Negroes and whites meeting 
together in the past 20 years. In 1940, 
few major hotels or restaurants would 
accept Negro guests. Many unions, 
however, have refused to hold their con- 
ventions and banquets in hotels or res- 
taurants that would not serve Negroes. 
With hundreds of union conventions be- 
ing held yearly, this has become an im- 
portant economic weapon. As noted ear- 
lier, unions have also fought effectively 
for the passage of state equal accommo- 
dations laws. Dr. Ray Marshall notes 
that some of the first and only mixed 
meetings attended by Negroes in the 
South have been union conventions and 
local meetings. 


Some Negro groups have urged an 
amendment to the National Labor Re- 
lations Act which would forbid the rec- 
ognition or certification as exclusive bar- 
gaining representative of any union that 
discriminates in the admission or repre- 
sentation of minority groups. This would 
affect only unions and still leave employ- 
ers free to discriminate. Yet member- 
ship composition of unions is determined 
primarily by the hiring policy a the em- 
ployer. 


What Is” Needed 


Would it not be ‘much wiser, and 


prove: just aseasy to accomplish, ‘for Ne- 


gro and-labor groups to join with other 
civic bodies:in a massive campaign for a 
Federal Fair Employment Practices “Act 


_ In addition, it seems to me, we need : 


1. Regular surveys of the civil rights 

_ practices of all unions. 

_2. Self-starting compliance machinery 
for labor. Just as labor has cam- 
paigned to grant state FEPC bod- 
ies power to investigate discrimin- 
ation in an industry or union 
(even where no formal complaint 
exists), sO where discrimination 
exists in any union, the AFL-CIO 
should have power to take positive 
action to bring about full compli- 
ance with its anti- discrimination 
policies. 


_ 3. Cooperation with intergroup rela- 
tions agencies to smooth and speed 
transition from segregated to in- 
tegrated locals. 


4. Coordination of the presently scat- 
tered civil rights activities of inter- 
national unions, state and city 
councils, and locals and intergroup 
relations organizations. 


5. Involving union educational di- 
rectors and editors in conferences 
and workshops with civil rights 
specialists to insure greater em- 
phasis on civil rights problems in 
the education and publication pro- 
grams of unions. 


6. Above all, placing civil rights — 
in the shop and the nation — 
higher on labor’s action agenda. 
It must be a passion, not a part- 
time process. 


Accomplishing this program requires 
the utmost cooperation and understand- 
ing. I was at Niagara Falls one winter 
day 22 years ago when the inexorable 
pressure of the ice-packed Niagara River 
crushed, twisted and broke a bridge that 
joined the USA and Canada. I should 
hate to see frozen attitudes of fear, su- 
spicion and misunderstanding on the part 
of Negro and labor groups crush the at- 
tempts to bridge the current gaps be- 


tween them. Winning civil rights de- 


mands Negro and labor unity. 


: “Po crrishumanevubw ia 

: you. wear out the eraser be- 

_. fore the L eapee. you're over- 
doing it.” 33 33 


